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From 1851 more than 6,000,000 Canadians, both new-
comers and descendants of the old stock, had emi-
grated to the United States, a country richer and better
organized where financial rewards were more rapid.
Officialdom had done little to retain on their native
soil, or to attract back to it, the thousands upon
thousands of French Canadians fascinated, like so
many others, by the well advertised splendour of the
giddy American prosperity.

Nevertheless the extraordinary development of the
West was such as to inspire the greatest optimism at
the beginning of the twentieth century, Canada's
century, according to Sir Wilfrid Laurier. There had
been many impediments and not all errors had been
avoided. The part played by the railroads had cer-
tainly been beneficent and their construction had
proved indispensable; but there were many who feared
that granting a monopoly to the Companies was too
high a price to pay for those benefits. Western wheat
had conquered the world; but there was always to be
feared early and unexpected frosts and drought; and
speculation was also the enemy of the settler. These
were so many shadows on the picture. They should
not prevent recognition of the essential and undeniable
fact that with astonishing rapidity a desert region was
transformed into a modern, civilized community, well
ordered and equipped.

Canada had set her feet upon the path of economic
prosperity. In a few years it had become a commercial
power which could not be ignored. At the same time,
but with a somewhat less accelerated pace the country
was setting out upon a political evolution whose final
goal not all eyes saw with equal clarity. That goal was